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Memorabilia. 





N the first August number of the Revue des | 
M. Georges Ricou dis- | 


Deux Mondes, 
cusses the present situation and the prospect 
for the future of the French theatre. In a 
section devoted to the Comédie-Frang¢aise and 
the Odéon, where, in spite of State support, 
the difficulties of the times are acutely felt, 
he recalls an enterprise of the past, the per- 
formance of the great tragedies and classical 
plays in the open air, in particular Silvain’s 
productions at Marseilles. 
this idea, he asks, be taken up again ?—for 
it proved by no means unsuccessful in prac- 
tice. Orange, Nimes, Arles, Carcassonne, 
Vaison, Saintes, are other cities where, he 
believes, the Comédie-Frangaise, represented 
by its tragedians, would find a welcome from 
the local authorities. The ulterior, but more 
truly important, advantages of such an enter- 


prise, would be the opportunity for making | 


contact with the population at large — a 
decentralisation which should have good re- 
sult as education; and the wholesome de- 
mand that would be made upon the theatre 


for adequate maintenance and extension of | 


such repertory as it possesses in the way of 
great spectacular tragedies. With this new 
production thus stimulated would go the so 
desirable certainty of regular profit during 
the summer season. The places suggested by 
M. Ricou, by the remains in them of ancient 


theatres, show plainly enough that the popv- | 
lation had once strong taste for open air | 


theatrical entertainment. Why this has 
passed away—why we choose to enjoy within 
walls and under a roof what our forefathers 
enjoyed under the open sky—opens up several 
interesting questions? However, we suspect 
that the determining facts have principally 
to do with the relatively short range of human 
Senses, so that a small enclosed space is more 
comfortable for hearing and seeing than a 
large one in the open air where one hears 
and sees much nearer the verges of visibility 


120 | 


Why should not | 


and audibility. There also comes in the con- 
siderable reduction of impressiveness inevit- 
able upon the apparent reduction of size, 
which the conditions of almost all out-of-door 
performances impose. Is there any difference 
between our own eyesight and that of men 
in classical times which should make that re- 
duction of more moment to us than it was to 
them? And have our ears, accustomed to 
enclosed surroundings for all the most beau- 
tiful and significant things we hear, lost some 
wider-ranging and more robust sensitiveness 
which was part of the heritage of the ancient 
Athenian ? 


ERMANY has recently celebrated, and 

with adequate zeal, one would have 
‘thought, the anniversary of the death of 
Goethe. But there is, it seems, among the 
German young, a strong stream of antagon- 
ism to Goethe. In the first August number 
of the Mercure de France, M. J. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (‘ Hitler ou la Faillite du Sur- 
homme ’) tells us that Goethe is abhorred by 
| a great majority of students in the Father- 
land as not having been sufficiently German. 
| His travels in Italy, his ‘ Iphigenia,’ the 
moderation he displayed towards France, and 
has having been too far advanced in_years 
to take part in the war of 1813—the Befrei- 
ungskrieg—are all heavy counts against him. 
‘ Goetz’ and ‘ Egmont’ alone of all his works 
find grace in the sight of these enthusiasts, 
because the tirades in favour of liberty which 
they contain are supposed to herald the hour 
of retaliation upon France. Three of the 
writer’s colleagues, he says, have presented 
him with their complete sets of Goethe’s 
works because they could no longer endure 
to see the volumes on their shelves. 


E work of the Society for Psychical 
Research, whether one regards it from 
| the scientific, or the historical point of view, 
| or merely from that of interested curiosity, 
will always. have its importance for the 
understanding of intellectual movements dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The Society this 
| year celebrated its Jubilee, and its Proceed- 
| ings for July last may well appeal widely 
| beyond the immediate circle of members, for 
| they consist of ‘ A Short Account of its His- 
| tory and Work’ from the pen of Mrs. Henry 
| Sidgwick. No one, as all who have the 
| slightest acquaintance with the Society know, 
has so complete a right to set forth its his- 
tory and achievement as Mrs. Sidgwick. 
Admirably clear and concise, the record 
shows much solid service performed in the 
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way of detection of fraud; as well as admir- 
able caution even in the estimation of such 
results as less wary and experienced investi- 
gators might have been rushed into proclaim- 
ing decisive. In fact the refusal to make 
positive affirmation, coupled with the steady 
pursuance of investigation over so long a 
space of time—how close and how various 
this has been during these fifty years Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s paper shows in no little detail— 
must arouse, even in those who have no actual 
sympathy with the objects or hopes of the 
Society, not only confidence but admiration. 
An Appendix in this number gives a Clas- 
sified List of the Contents of the Society’s 
Proceedings and Journal to June, 1932. 


| Life and Letters for July we 

an appreciation of Scott by Lord David 
Cecil which is worth reading and consider- 
ing. The writer points out, among several 
other things, that Scott possessed a genuine 
sense for tragedy, and that this is both rare 
in novelists at any time, and, in our own 
day, rare anywhere. It certainly seems to 
us true that it is absent from modern drama. 
Pathos and misery, of course, abound; but 
they do not constitute tragedy. For tragedy is 
not merely terrible suffering; it demands a 
certain quality in the sufferer, something in 
the situation of grandeur and solemnity ; and 
also, what we should judge to be more im- 
portant than anything else, really strong and 


cogent ulterior reference, whether it be to 
Destiny, or to the will of Heaven. That 


ulterior reference is consistently present in 
Scott’s work, heightened and brought more 
forcibly into view in proportion to the tragic 
significance with which it is charged. It 


| [N 


the Nineteenth Century and After there 
is a paper by Mr. Seton Gordon record- 
ing observations on a pair of Golden Eagles 
and their aerie—made in the spring of 1931 
from a turf hide constructed on the ledge 
where the nest was built, and only about 12ft. 
from it. We have seldom read anything of 
the kind so delightful. The eagles and their 


| tendance of the eaglet were watched daily 


| number. 


noticed | 


is seldom to be found, and still more seldom | 


found convincingly, in modern work. No 
doubt, as Lord David suggests, the sense for 
tragedy is absent from, or weak in, our 
novelists and playwrights: 
ther be argued that in the age at large, in 
audience and critics and readers, it is like- 
wise in abeyance? We 
solemnized. Assuredly — the critical work 


may it not fur- | 


are not now readily | 


for hours at a stretch, and photographed. 
We single out one incident from a great 
On a morning when the sun was 
shining fiercely, and the heat growing more 
and more intense, Mr. Gordon was crouch- 
ing in the hide with his camera. ‘I was 
then,’’ he says, ‘‘ spectator of one of the 
most wonderful sights 1 have ever seen in 
the bird world. The eagle walked between 
the eaglet and the sun, and very slowly 
opened her great wings to shield the young- 
ster from the rays.’’ Spell-bound though he 
was, the watcher photographed the scene 


several times. 
WE learn from Messrs. Grafton and Co. 
that they are shortly bringing out a 
‘Subject Index of Books published before 
1880,’ the work of our correspondent, Mr. 
R. A. Peppre. It is designed as a_ com- 
panion to Fortescue’s work which begins 
where this leaves off. The volume, a royal 
8vo., contains about 50,000 titles. A consid- 
erable proportion of the entries comes from 
the General Catalogue of the British Museum, 
but a larger proportion still from the com- 
piler’s own bibliographical collections and 
from other independent sources. The list is 
naturally selective, but is not to be consid- 
ered a list of ‘‘ best books.’? The work is 


sé 


offered for subscription, the price being 
£10 10s. A strictly limited editions ‘is 
intended. 


BPFORE Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s death 
the Cambridge University press had 


| made arrangements with him for a new edi- 


expended on them, and their production on | 


the stage are evidence of it—we do not re- 
ceive the great tragedies of Shakespeare as 
he expected them to be received. ‘The rest 
is silence’’ is the 
of the effect of any great work upon us, and 
yet, perhaps, the ‘decisive sign that we have 
capacity to comprehend tragedy in its com- 
plexity and depth and range, would be that 


by it. 


last thing one could say | 


tion of his anthology, ‘ The Cambridge Book 
of Poetry for Children,’ the gift edition of 
which has been unobtainable for some yeals. 
The new edition will be issued in the autumn. 
It will contain illustrations by Mrs. Gwen 
Raverat, and a number of poems by writers 
whose work was not represented in the origi- 
nal edition, namely Thomas Hardy, Robert 


we were capable of being reduced to silence | Bridges, Mr. Walter de la Mare, Mr. W. 


Davies, and Mr. A. A. Milne. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


STREET NAMES OF BARTON-ON- 
HUMBER. 
MHERE is often a great deal of interesting 


history hidden in names of streets and 
places in old towns, and it may serve a pur- 





pose of some value to examine them as they | 
exist in the old Anglian town of Barton-on- | 


Humber, which dates from the seventh cen- 
tury and has undergone no violent altera- 
tions or large extensions. Of the old name- 
endings of Anglian origin there are “‘ gate,”’ 
meaning a way, “ dyke,’’ indicating a ram- 
part or raised boundary or track, and “‘lane, 
showing a passage or direction. Where the 
Latin name “‘street’’? is met with within 
the town, it is found to be of late introduc- 
tio and apparently copied from the use in 
Saxon parts of England. ‘ Burgate ’’ means 
the chief way in the town, and it leads to 
the central and elevated site on which the 
church was built. How or when the western 
part of Burgate came to be called ‘‘ High 
Street,’’ is not exactly known, but there ap- 
pears to be no trace of the name till quite 
modern times. Soutergate is parallel with 
Burgate on the north, and it may have been 
where the cobblers and other working crafts- 
men carried on their occupations. Priest- 
gate, parallel with Burgate on the south, 
most likely got its name from the college of 
priests being established there. In the four- 
teenth century this college numbered twelve 
priests. Southgate, now included in White- 
cross Street, joined the eastern ends of Bur- 
gate and Priestgate, and so was to the south 
of the churches. Across the Market Stead, 
first Horsegate and then Hungate were a 
continuation of Priestgate, leading through 
to the west end of the town, where Fleetgate 
branched off at right angles to the north. 
Horsegate and part of Hungate are now mis- 
called ‘‘ Chapel Lane,” because two modern 
chapels are there, and the real Chapel Lane 
1s miscalled ‘‘ Hungate.’ This alteration 
was brought about at some date later than 
the printing of the directory for the year 
1854, and it is a mark of ignorance that 
ought to be corrected. Fleetgate is the way 
connecting Burgate with the haven or 
fleet.”” In the great days of Barton, the 


residences of the chief merchants were in 
leetgate. 


The dyke or ridge surrounding the town 
in early times may still be traced in various 
places. On the north, about half-a-mile 
inland from the Humber and parallel with 
it, it abutted on Butts Drain along the whole 
length of the Butts as that long street used 
to be before it was deflected to make room 
| for the railway station. On the east the 
ridge was roughly parallel with Sheepdyke, 
which very wide street used to be wider still. 
Continuing south, the ridge is crossed by the 
way called East Acridge. At the crossing, 
oak-trees were planted on the ridge on both 
sides of the way, which in that manner got 
its name. The crossing was levelled within 
living memory. The dyke continued south- 
ward across Barrow Road into Bardney Hall 
park, where it may still be traced. Here 
it turned westward and took in part of 
Baysgarth park, roughly parallel with 
Castledyke South, sometimes now called 
‘Love Lane.’’ Crossing Brigg Road, it fol- 
lowed an irregular course westward to the 
point where Westfield Road began, Holydyke 
being the street that runs near it and in 
the same direction. Taking a sharp turn to 
the north, and going in a straight line, the 
dyke was crossed by West Acridge and paral- 
leled by Castledyke West, and so ended at 
the Milldam drain, which, by its confluence 
with Butts drain, formed the Haven. Sheep- 
dyke and Castledyke South and Holydyke and 
Castledyke West are streets that were within 
the dyke or rampart, the Acridges were extra 
ways out of the town that crossed it, and 
the Butts was and is the name of it where 
it abutted on the great drain that was the 
northern boundary of the town. The dyke 
was probably in no sense a fortification. Its 
purpose doubtless was to keep out of the 
town the flocks and herds that at certain 
periods of the year ranged the unenclosed 
fields in accordance with the old English 
method of agriculture. 

A “lane’’ is a way between two lines 
formed by fences or waymarks, which gen- 
erally made it strait but not straight. Lanes 
usually led out of a town between the adja- 
cent enclosed lands. A town was a collection 
of houses forming at least one street, and 
the word is still used of small villages by 
their old inhabitants. In Barton there were 
several old lanes which still exist, though in 
most cases with a changed name. From the 
Parish Church, a winding way towards Bar- 
row was Saint Chad’s Lane, the only re- 
maining part of which is the lane from the 
churchyard turnstile to the new street called 
' “Green Lane.’’ It used to proceed on a 
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winding course in the same direction until 
it crossed the dyke and led into the open 
road to Barrow. Barrow Lane led from the 
Market Place across Whitecross Street as 
far as the dyke, where it joined Saint Chad’s 
Lane, and led into the open road. It is men- 
tioned in Walter de Gaunt’s charter in 1115. 
It thus comprised what is now called Mar- 
ket Lane, and a large part of Barrow Road. 
Chapel Lane led from Holydyke to the 
Chapel-le-Well, in what is now Junction | 
Square, and it is the street now misnamed 
Hungate. Swan Lane is now called Maltby 
Lane, and used to be nearly straight, con- 
necting Junction Square with Newport. The 
late learned Mr. R. Brown considered that 
the name Swan Lane was more properly 
Sweyn Lane. At the Chapel-le-Well, there- | 
fore, five ways met, if not six. The well | 
there was probably the common water supply | 
of that part of the town. Finkle Lane keeps 
its original name unchanged. The name | 
Finkle occurs also in other waterside towns. 
The meaning has been the occasion of much 
discussion amongst antiquaries, and it can- 
not be said to have been finally settled yet. 
The late Dr. J. T. Fowler was of opinion 
that the name is Danish and indicates a way 
with an obtuse bend in it like an animal’s 
hind leg. If it be a Danish name, the lane 
must have gone through to the Butts, 
as Newport, where it ends now, was made | 
long after Danish times. Marsh Lane still 
follows its old course from Burgate towards 
the north across the Butts into the Little 
Marsh, so named in the charter of 1115. 
Chantry Lane got its name from its being | 
the way from Soutergate to the Chantry | 
house in St. Mary’s churchyard and the | 
Chantry Chapel of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury in St. Mary’s Church. This was foun- 
ded in 1268. The way now called Cottage | 
Lane, and some time ago Sandy Lane, was 
not a lane at all, but the bed of a stream 
that dried up and became passable from 
Holydyke to Burgate. 

Of the odd names, Beck Hill is the space 
around St. Chad’s Beck, the pool between 
the churches, until recent times much larger 
than at present, formed by the confluence 
of many springs. It may be said that the 
presence of this ancient pool was the reason | 





why the town was located where it is and | 
the churches built where they are. Doubt- 
less the tradition is true that St. Chad bap- | 
tized his converts in its waters, in =. | 
Butchery is the ancient market-place of the 

town. On its west side, near the south end, 
stood the Moot Hall, a site later occupied 


| ters of himself or his representative. 


by the Six Bells Inn, afterwards called the 
Queen. The present Market Place was an 
extension of it, not nearly so large as now, 
much of the present open space having been 
occupied by buildings of the island type, like 
the one that remains in the Butchery. New- 
port is the only example of a Norman street 
name, and it shows that the street was first 
made before the time of Edward III, when 
English finally superseded Norman as _ the 
common tongue. The late Mr. R. Brown 
connected the name with the ‘‘ port” or 
gate that Gilbert de Gaunt agreed to make 
near the head of the Haven in 1250, but it 
is more likely that its construction was one 
of the improvements carried out by Lord 
Beaumont on his becoming possessed of the 
Manor of Barton in 1307. The New Hall, at 
its eastern end, was probably founded at the 
same time, very likely as the successor of 
Cob Hall. The Hall of the Manor had a 
definite relation to the market as the market 


| tolls were paid there, and the western end 


of Priestgate was called Market Stead, show- 
ing that the market had extended outside 
the Butchery at the north end as well as the 
south. Cob Hall appears to have taken the 
place of the Moot Hall at some date earlier 


| than the fourteenth century, and it may for 


convenience of situation have centinued to 


| be the place of toll after the lord of the 


manor had: built New Hall as the hheadquar- 
No 
satisfactory explanation of the name “Cob 
Hall,”’ which occurs also at Lincoln and other 
places, appears to have yet been found. 
Out of forty streets in the town, not more 
than half-a-dozen are called by that designa- 
tion. To the Angle, a ‘“‘ street ’’ was a main 
road from one important place to another. 
The road from Lincoln to York is still called 
the Old Street or Ramper, and the road from 
Louth to Barton is still called Barton Street. 
As before mentioned, Burgate was the old 
name of the most important street in the 
town, leading from the Haven and Fleetgate 
to the burgh or hill on which the church 
stood. High Street is now the name of the 
western part of it. When or why this name 
was given to it does not appear to be dis- 
coverable, but there is evidence that it was 
later than Queen Elizabeth’s time. King 
Street and George Street used to be one street, 
all of it called by the former name and prob- 
ably named after the King’s Head Inn, now 
called the George. It is worth noting that 
when the name of the inn was changed, the 
name of the upper part of the street was 
changed to go with it. Whitecross Street 
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was called after the White Cross of St. | 
James the Deacon, which had been erected at | 
the junction of Brunam and Caistor Roads in | 
place of St. James’s chapel, removed to St. 
Mary’s church in the fourteenth century. Its 
northern end used to be Southgate. St. 
Catherine Street, connecting Soutergate with 
Newport, got its name from its running 
alongside considerable property belonging to 
St. Catherine’s Priory, outside Lincoln. 
Queen Street was made in 1844, and its name | 
was doubtless suggested by the neighbouring 
name of King Street, and perhaps by the 
recent accession of a queen. 

To complete this survey, it only remains to 
consider the streets which are called ‘‘ roads.’ 
A road was a way along which people rode, 
and therefore it led out of the town to a 
place some distance away, taking its name 
from the place to which it led. Thus there 
are at Barton six roads leading to and named 
after other places. Barrow Road anciently 
began at the eastern boundary of the town, 
and it was formed by the junction of St. 
Chad’s Lane from St. Peter’s church, and 
Barrow Lane from the Market Place. -Cais- 
tor Road and Brunam Road appear to have 
remained unaltered from old time. Brigg 
Road began at the Castledyke near the top 
of Whitecross Street, of which it was a con- 
tinuation, and ran across what is now Bays- 
garth Park to the bridge where Horkstow 
Road branched off from it. Ferriby Road 
was originally below the hill and began at 
the west end of West Acridge. Other roads 
led to places or parts in the parish, but out- 
side the town, and were named accordingly. 
Eastfield Road and Westfield Road led res- 
pectively to the unenclosed East and West 
fields of the lordship. Pasture Road was 
the eastward continuation of the Butts, and 
it led first to the Cow Pasture and further 
on to the Horse Pasture of the manor, also 
called the Marsh. Waterside Road led from 
the town to the Humberside and the Ferry. 
Fore Ings Road, now called Dam Road from 
the mill-dam which used to adjoin it, led to 
the Ings or meadows of the manor, as also 
did Far Ings Road. Tofts Road is more 
properly Tofts Lane, and it was formed for 
convenience by the award under the Barton 
Inclosure Act of 1792, by which Brigg Road 
and Ferriby Road were altered. 

Comment on the above description is in- 
Vited, especially observations on any of the 
questions raised, 

W. E. Varau. 
The Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


' man of means. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT AS 
PROPHETESS. 


A NOTICE appears among the advertise- 
ments of London that ‘‘ Crime and ban- 
ditry will increase until the Bishops open 
Joanna Southcott’s box.’’ This Devon ser- 
vant-girl is described in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography as a “ self-convinced im- 
postor,’’ and dying of dropsy, was supposed 
to be pregnant with a new Shiloh or Prince 
of peace. Her claims that people who signed 
a paper were entitled to a “ seal of safety”’ 
for Heaven, and the prophecies which after 
seven days’ examination satisfied twenty- 
three persons, ‘‘ chosen by divine command ”’ 
—i.e., twenty-three of her adherents, are no 
longer significant. But once at least she 
played the part of an Old Testament prophet 
with striking success. The story is told by 
Gunning in his ‘Reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge,’ a famous book which has remained 
for many years out of print. 

T. P. Foley was a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a cousin of Lord Foley, and a 
He was gay and dissipated, 
and went about Cambridge in a scarlet coat, 
affected by men of fashion because it was for- 
bidden in the University statutes. He got 
a college living very early, which he changed 
for a more valuable one in the gift of his 
family. Foley was dining in London with a 
gay party, when the talk turned on Joanna’s 
pretensions to inspiration. All agreed that 
she was a humbug and that it would be ‘a 
good joke to call on her and chaff her. So 
they breakfasted together the next morning 
and went to see her, Foley acting as spokes- 
man, and declaring that they had come as 
believers to consult her. She received them 
with courtesy, listened with attention, and 
replied that she knew they came to deride 
but could convince them that she was 
entitled to the character she professed. Ten 
had determined to’ come but only nine had 
appeared. This was correct and astonished 
Foley. She went on to explain that none of 
them knew why the tenth man was absent, 
but she could tell them that he became very 
ill on reaching home. He was much worse 
this morning and would not leave his bed 
but as a corpse—an event not far distant. 
She then motioned to them to withdraw. 
Some laughed, but Foley, deeply impressed, 
hastened to the house of his friend and was 
told by the servant that he had been pros- 


| trated by sudden illness during the night and 


was dangerously ill. Foley hardly left his 
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friend’s bedside during the few days he lived. | 


The result was that he became the secretary 
and devoted follower of Joanna, and was 
among those who insisted on opening her 
body, ~ smoking a cigar to take off the smell 
of decomposition. 

Gunning was no believer in the propa- 
ganda he read by Foley’s desire, and was a 
solid and unimaginative chronicler. The 
story is certainly striking and one would like 
to hear more details. Was there collusion ? 
How far did Joanna live from the tenth 
man? Did she get information from the 
servant, or from the doctor who, presumably, 
was called? Was the servant a keen follower 
of Joanna and clever enough to see that, if 
he communicated to her the detail of the 
illness, she would score as a prophetess? He 
would have to get the news to her before the 
breakfast party arrived ; 
the doctor an idea that his master’s sudden 
attack would probably be fatal. This he 
could not know himself, and he could hardly, 
one thinks, leave the house in the circum- 
stances, and would have to send somebody. 
This was long before the age of telegrams, 


as Joanna died in 1814. 


| the Royal Commission on 


| American rebels. 


also, to get from | 
| Po y de 


—. 


the time when a large quantity of records 
was transferred from there to the Public 
Record Office, subsequent to the Report of 
Public Records, 
as it contains sailing directions in reference 
to the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon. 
There is no indication of the original owner- 
ship, but it is conjectured that the docu- 
ments may have been taken in a Spanish war- 
ship captured during the period 1779-1783, 
when Spain espoused the cause of the 
There is other interesting 
matter in it relating to Spanish trade in the 
West Indies and South America, and a batch 
of Royal Decrees, which reflect Spain’s 
growing alarm at the decay of her commerce 
with the New World. I give below the head- 
ings to the subjects dealt with in this col- 
lection :— 

Breve descripcién de las Islas de Fernando 
Anobon en la costa de Africa: Hecha 
por el Capitan de Navio de la Real Armada 
de Espata Dn. Josef Varela que pasé a entre- 


| garse de ellas el ano de 1777. 


If the doctor who visited the sick man was | 


a Southcottian, he could equally send the in- 
formation, with more certainty of the result 
of the illness. But he also would have to 
know what his patient was proposing to do, 
and be as smart to take advantage of his 
knowledge as the servant. If either of them 
believed in Joanna’s divine powers, would 
he think it necessary to assist them ? 
ably both would welcome as providential such 
a chance of convincing unbelievers. Or a 
warning might simply be sent, mentioning 
the circumstances, that she was to be chaffed, 
the precise use of the information being left 
to her. 

In the list of the faithful given by Gun- 


Prob- | 


Tanto de las Instrucciones dadas por la Corte 
al Comandante de la expedicién destinada 4 
tomar posesién de las Islas de Anobon y 
Fernando Po en el Costo de Guinea. 


Diario de las operaciones de la expedicién 
que salié de Montevideo en 18 de Abril de 1778 
a las 6rdenes del Comandante General y 
Gobernador electo de las Islas espajiolas del 


Golfo de Ginea el Brigadier Dn. Phe. Santos de 
Toro, conde de Argelesos y del capitan de 


Fragata Dn. Josef Varela. 

Discurso imparcial sobre la _ cesion y 
posesion de las Islas de Fernando Po y Annobon 
en el Golfo de Ginea (1781). 

Descripcién de las Islas Portuguesas de Sto, 
Thomé y del Principe en la costa de Africa, 
y su comercio con la costa. 


Estado del Comercio que se hace desde cavo 
de Montes hasta Loanza 6 Bengala. 

Noticias del costo que tienen las embarca- 
ciones hechas en Bahia de todos Santos para el 


| comercio de los Negros en la costa de Guinea. 


| costa occidental de Africa: 


ning, three clergymen are mentioned, but no 
one with the title of doctor. 
V. R. 
XVIII | 


()VERSEAS TRADE OF SPAIN, 

CENT. — By the courtesy 
rarian of the Admiralty, I 
permitted to examine a _ bound volume 
of Spanish MSS. and printed Royal Decrees, 
lettered on the back of the cover: ‘‘ 195. 
Papeles Varios de America y Ultramar. 
Admiralty Office Library, 1777.” Some of 
the documents in the book are, however, of 
later dates than 1777. 
this book was retained at the Admiralty at 


of the Lib- 


I understand that | 
' you a piece of secret history. 


have been | 


| (ASANOVA 


Noticia sobre el Comercio de Negros en la 
Ano de 1 781. 


Manifiesto para el Rey sobre libertad del 
Comercio con varias Posesiones de (nuestras) 
Americas, Por Dn. Pedro Thomas de Vergara: 
Ano de 1762. 


Printed Royal Decrees un the same subject, 
1765—1778. 
G. W. WricHT. 
AND PAULINE. — The 
Journal of Lady Mary Coke, ii. pp. 32, 
33 (London, June 22, 1767) :— 


Before I leave the subject of Princes, I’ll tell 
"Tis now near 
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; 
six weeks ago, that, in makimg a visit to the 


Duchess of Wharton, I met Mrs. Molyneux, who 
told me there had lately come _ to 
De Mellos’ Chapel [The Portuguese Embassy] 
an unknown Lady, one of the handsomest 
women she ever saw, that she was attended by a 


inquiry she found she had a house in Berkeley 
Street, where those in the Neighbourhood said 
she lived the most retired life that was possible 
never going out excepting to her Devotions. 

She lived richly, with many servants, and 
Lady Mary Coke suspected that the Prince 
of Brunswick was her lover, as he was 
“chiefly in Berkeley Street.”’ 

It is, perhaps, worth looking into. 

A. F.S. 


NGLISH PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
XVIII CENT. — At vol. cxlv. was a 
very interesting series of articles on this sub- 
ject in ‘ N. and Q.’ I wish to add a foot- 
note to it from ‘ Poems, chiefly Pastoral,’ by 
John Cunningham, 2nd edition, 1771. Cun- 


Monsieur | 


wick, in Northumberland, at a charitable 
Benefit Play,’ 1765, p. 199. 

‘ An Epilogue, Design’d to be spoke at Aln- 
wick, on resigning the Playhouse to a Party 


_detach’d from the Edinburgh Theatre,’ p. 201, 


great many servants in rich liveries, that upon | 


ningham was himself an actor in the stock | 


companies of the north of England. His 
poems appear to have been written between 
1760 and 1771. They include :— 

‘Stanzas Spoken at a Play at the Theatre 
in Sunderland, for the Benefit of the Cor- 
sicans,’ p. 157. 

‘A Birth-Day Ode 
Castle of Dublin,’ p. 166. 


Performed at the 


‘An Eulogium on Masonry Spoke by Mr. | 


Diggs, at Edinburgh,’ p. 177. 

“A Prologue, Spoke at the Opening of the 
Theatre at York, after it was elegantly en- 
larged,’ p. 179. 

‘A Prologue Spoke at the Opening of an 
elegant little Theatre at Whitby,’ p. 181. 

‘A Prologue On opening the Theatre at 
Whitby the ensuing Season,’ p. 183. 


“A Prologue to Love and Fame Spoke at 
Scarborough,’ p. 203. 

‘A Prologue to Rule a Wife Spoke at 
Edinburgh,’ p. 205. 

‘ A Prologue On reviving the Merchant of 
Venice, at the Time the Bill had passed for 
naturalizing the Jews,’ p. 207. 

“A Prologue, For some Country Lads, per- 
forming the Devil of a Wife in the Christ- 
mas Holidays,’ p. 209. 

‘A Prologue On opening the New Theatre 
in Newcastle,’ 1766, p. 211. 

“An Introduction, Spoke at the Theatre 
in Sunderland, to a Play performed there 
for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans 
of that Place,’ p. 213. 

“Incantation Performed at the Theatre in 
Sunderland, in a new Pantomime,’ p. 223. 


M. H. Dopps. 


YHE REV. ROBERT NORTON (1726- 
1756), RECTOR OF SOUTHWICK, 
SUSSEX (See ante p. 43).—Masor V. Hop- 
son has been good enough to send me the fol- 
lowing, which should certainly be added to 
the previous note. 
From Marsh and Crisp’s Alumni Carthus- 
iani (150 copies, privately printed, 1913), p. 
108 :— 


Admissions in ye Year 1741. Robert Norton 


Son of Robert & Mary Norton was_ baptiz’d 
| Apr. 7. 1726 in ye Parish of S. Andrews in 
Chichester, & admitted into ys Hospital 


‘A Prologue, Spoke in the Character of | 
a Sailor, on opening the New Theatre at | 


North-Shields,’ p. 185. 

‘An Epilogue, Spoke at Norwich, in the 
Character of Mrs. Deborah Woodcock, in 
Love in a Village.’ p. 188. 


‘A Prologue to the Muse of Ossian. A | 


little Piece adapted to the Stage, from the 
celebrated Poem of Ossian, the Son of 
Fingal,’ p. 191. 

as Epilogue to the Muse of Ossian,” p. 


“An Epilogue Spoke in the Character of 
ar Townly, in the Provok’d Husband,’ p. 


‘An Epilogue, Spoke at Edinburgh in the 
Character of Lady Fanciful,’ p. 197. 


‘An Eulogium on Charity, Spoke at Aln- | 


LN. Bee 


March 26. 1741. on ye Nomination of his Grace 
ye D. of Richmond in ye Place of John Roberts. 

Note by editors :— 

Exhibitioner 27 June 1744; B.A. from Peter- 
house, Cambridge, 1747; M.A. 1755; he peti- 
tioned to be Deputy Reader at Charterhouse 
1750, and was Preacher Founders’ Day 1755. 


R. BrncHam ApDAMs. 


**QPOOTER,” ‘‘SPOUTER.” — This 

Warwickshire dialect name for an ale- 
warmer lhas escaped the net, so far, of the 
Mr. Spalding, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, tells me that his father manufactured 
them, in bronze, at Shipston-on-Stour, nearly 
one hundred years ago, and he possesses a 
sample specimen in good order. 


Wma. JAGGARD, 
Capt. 
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ILLIAM COBBETT. — The  subjoined 
passage from the pen of John W. 
Francis (1789-1861), an eminent New York 
physician and a collector of antiquarian lore 
relating to the city, furnishes an interesting 
description of William Cobbett, which, I 
believe, has never before been reprinted as 
a whole from its original source. It was 
during Cobbett’s second sojourn in 
United States (1817-1819) that Dr. Francis 
and some friends visited the English jour- 
nalist and politician, who was then trying 
an experiment in farming on Long Island. 
The results of this experiment Cobbett en- 
thusiastically described in 
dence in the United States of America,’ 
wherein he asserted that America “‘ is really 
and truly a country of farmers,’’ and if the 
farmer ‘‘ be not at his ease, and even rich, 
it must be his own fault’’ (Third Edition, 


‘ 


Public opinion in hanes regarding Cob- 
bett differed widely. Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
acrimonious satire, published in 1819 and 
entitled 
Cobbett, of North Hempstead, Long Island ’ 
(see ‘The Poetical Writings of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,’ New York, 1869, pp. 306-307) un- 
doubtedly reflects how at least some people 
in America felt toward Cobbett. 
cis, however, appears to have viewed Cobbett 
much more sympathetically. 
of the English journalist has been taken 
from ‘ Reminiscences of Printers, Authors, 
and Booksellers in New-York ’—an address 
delivered at the Printer’s Banquet and sub- 
sequently recorded in the International 
Magazine (New York) for February, 1852. 
The concluding lines relating to Cobbett’s 
disinterment of Tom Paine’s 
Francis reprinted in a charming book of 
reminiscences, ‘Old New York’ (1858), 
whence Moncure D. Conway quoted the pas- 
sage on Paine in ‘The Life of Thomas 
Paine’ (New York, 1892). 


To a suggestion that I might refer to the late 


/ deemed the best talker of his day, and his 
| forcible pen has given us indubitable proofs 


| once in setting up. 
the | 


| Leggett, of the Evening Post [New York]. 


of his powers in literary composition It was 
not unusual with him to make a visit to the 
printing office at an early morning hour, take 
his seat at the desk, and after some half dozen 
lines were written, to throw off MSS. with a 
rapidity that engaged eleven compositors at 
Thus a whole sheet of the 
Register might be completed ere he desisted 
from his undertaking. q think that in quick- 
ness he surpassed even the lamented William 
The 


| circumstance is certainly interesting in a psy- 


“A Year’s Resi- | 
| Hodgkinson, the actor, 


chological point of view; and yet may not be 
deemed more curious than the fact that Priest- 
ley made his reply to Lind, quite a volum- 
inous pamphlet, in twenty-four hours, or that 
was. able to peruse 


| crosswise, the entire five columns of a news. 


| Memory. 


‘A Loving Epistle to Mr. William | 


Dr. Fran- | 


paper, and within two hours recite it thus by 
I visited Cobbett, when his resi- 
dence was within a couple of miles of this city, 
in company with a few professional gentlemen, 
It was in October, and a delightful day. He 
heard our approach, and came to the door 
without our knocking. ‘* Walk in, gentle. 
men—am I to consider this as a visit to me?— 
walk in and be seated on these benches, for 
I have no chairs—you may be fatigued—will 
you have a bowl of milk? I live upon milk 
and Indian corn—I never drink spirit or wine, 
and yet I am a tolerable example of English 
health.”” And, indeed, he was a most ample 
specimen of the genuine John Bull. His nearly 
oval face, and florid countenance, with strong 


| gray piercing eyes and head thickly covered 


His description | 


| elopment, 


| lect seemed roused 
| United States, England, 


bones, Dr. | 


| duty, gentlemen 


William Cobbett, as associated with the period- | 


ical press of this country, 
see in it no impropriety. Unquestionably a 
minute record would include his Porcupine 
Gazette and his Weekly Register; 
offspring of his juvenile life, the other of his 
ripened years. 
ance with him at the time of his last residence 
in New-York. Hazlitt has, in his attractive 
manner, described him to the life. He was 


I may say that I 


I had some personal acquaint- | 


the one an | 


with white hair, closelv trimmed; his huge 
frame, of some two hundred and seventy 
pounds weight, corresponding abdominal dev- 
and well-proportioned limbs, all 
demonstrated, with anatomical accuracy, the 
truth of his observation. His superior intel- 
in all its functions. The 
the reform measures, 
the union of church and state, and its absurd- 
ity, were only a few of the subjects of his 
caustic remark. “TI have just performed a 
which has been too long 
delayed; you have neglected the remains of 
Thomas Paine; I have done myself the honor 
to disinter his bones; I have removed them 
from New Rochelle; I have dug them up; they 
are now on their way to England; when I re- 
turn, I shall cause them to speak the Common 
Sense of the great man; I - 1 gather together 
the people of. Liverpool. and Manchester in one 
assembly with those of London, and_ those 
bones will effect the reformation of England in 
Church and State.”’ After some two or three 
hours we took our leave, with unlimited ad- 
miration of his brave utterance and his collo- 
quial talents. 


Netson F. ApKINS. 


Washington Square College, 
New York University. 
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; 
| 
| 


Readers’ Queries. 


HE VICTORIAN FUNERAL.—It would | 
be of interest to place on record from | 
actual memory, the ritual connected with a 
Victorian funeral, much of which is now 
obsolete. What is known of the history of 
mourning hat-bands or scarves? I am told | 
that these were provided by the undertakers, | 





of crape for near relations of the deceased, | 
of black silk for others, and of white material 
in the case of a child’s funeral. Gloves also | 
were supplied. I believe the hat-bands or 
scarves were removed from the hat after the | 
funeral by the undertaker, and handed to 
the mourners with their black gloves, in an 
envelope in which to convey them home. 
Were not the scarves in much request by the 
ladies of the family — who did not attend | 
funerals — for the making of costumes ? | 

I remember processions of be-feathered 
horses on the Great North Road about thirty 
years ago, black feathers for adults and 
white feathers for children. In early Vic- 
torian days I think the coffin was frequently 
covered with velvet and studded with brass 
nails. Name-plates on coffins were probably 
of seventeenth or eighteenth century date. 
It would be of interest to know when they 
first came into use. 

ANON. 


JILLIAM WILBERFORCE: HUGUE- 
NOT ANCESTRY.—It is possible that | 
William Wilberforce (1759-1833) was of 
French Protestant refugee descent? An 
honoured lady missionary who has recently 
passed away, told me that the maiden name 
of her paternal grandmother was Pigou, and 
that of her mother’s mother Espenette, both 
of them being members of Huguenot families, 
and that Wilberforce was her paternal 
grandmother’s cousin. 
Ernest HAMPDEN-CooK. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


LEXANDER SMITH AND ‘ DREAM- 
THORP.’ — We have lately heard a 
good deal of praise of ‘ Dreamthorp.’ I 
should be glad to know where an account of 
\ts author may be found. He does not ap- | 
pear, I think, in the ‘D. N. B.’ How many 
editions of ‘Dreamthorp’ have appeared? 
And what other works—beyond ‘A Life 
Drama’ and ‘City Poems,’ which are men- | 
tioned with an “‘etc.’’ on the title-page of | 
‘Dreamthorp ’—did he publish? One would | 
Imagine he was a notably good letter-writer: ' 


| At what place and date ? 


have his letters been collected ? 
H. F. 


‘WERY TALES, WITTIE QUESTIONS 

& QUICKE ANSWERS.’—This book 
appeared somewhere in the sixteenth century. 
Who is the author 
or editor? In the book is printed also an 
anecdote ‘‘Of the husbandman that caused 
the iudge to giue sentence against him selfe.’’ 


| I would like to have the whole text of this 


anecdote and to see earlier or later versions 
of it. 
Otto F. BaBter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ILBERT WHITE AND ‘“‘ THOMAS.”’— 
I possess a receipted tradesman’s bill 
which reads as follows :— 


The Revd. Mr. White ... . Dr. 
To John Neal 


1786 
May 6th 34 yds Mixt-Drabb Cloth @ 3/- 10. 


; yd Pocketting @ 412 
+ oz Silks & twists @ 2/4 
13 Coat-Mettle Buttons @ 416 1. 


4 Breast — do — @ 48 
Tape Canvas & Thread 


GWer-IH a 


Recd the Contents 13. 8 

John Neal 
The bill is endorsed by White: ‘‘Mr. Neal/ 
Thomas’s/short-frock/1786/0:13:8/May 6.’ 
Can any of your readers identify ‘‘Thomas’’ ? 


Hs G. 
BOOK ON BIRDS: CONISTON: 
AUTHOR AND HIS, FRIEND 


SOUGHT.—I have a little book (p. 72) en- 


| titled: —‘‘ Notes on Birds: | original and 


selected. |... London: | Whittaker and Co., 
Ave Maria Lane. | Kendal: | T. Wilson. | 
1868.’’ 

A dedicatory paper reads:—‘‘To my 
Friend H.M., This little book is dedicated, 
by his friend S. B. Coniston, June 19th, 
1867.”’ 

Who were ‘‘ H. M.’’ and “‘S. B.’’? 


Hueu S. GLapDsTOoNeE. 


OGGIO. — Mr. H. Askew, in his reply 
regarding ‘““Marchpane’’ (at ante p. 
82) mentions ‘‘a box containing one tenth 
of a moggio of almond paste.’’ Is moggio a 
measure of weight in Cyprus? And what is 
its derivation? In Southern Italy moggio 
was a land-measure corresponding to the 
acre, and was in use long after the adoption 
of the metric system of measures. 
A. R. 
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UTLAND COUNTY -ENLISTMEN T 
ROLLS.—At what office, other than the 
Public Record Office in London, or in what 
book, may be found a copy of the soldiers’ 
enlistment rolls for Rutland County for 
years 1804-1815? 
W. F. LINDEMANN. 
Epworth, Iowa, U.S.A. 


\ILVER STREET AND COLDHAR- 
BOUR.—References asked to serious 


etymologies of these names and to any topo- 
graphical or archaeological information. 


ERNEst WALLS. 


[For ‘ Coldharbour ” see 9 ee eg 50, 73; 
373, | viii. 376—10 S. i. 341, 413, 496; ii. 14, 
74; iv. 19; vii. 200; ix. 68, 113; xii. 280.] 


NDERSON FAMILY OF CANDACRAIG 

((see clxii. 45, 141, 249, 409).—I should 

be grateful to any of your readers who could 

state definitely the names of the parents of 
the — officers : — 

Z. Captain Charles Anderson, of the 94th 
Foot. He received the gold medal for € ‘iudad 
Rodrigo, and was killed in 1812. I also de- 
sire to know the name of his wife and his 
children. 

2. Captain John Charles Anderson (b. 
1795, d. 26 April, 1843), of Cooley Lodge, 
Kirkmichael, Isle of Man. There is a cer- 
tificate, dated 8 Sept., 1828, from Comman- 
der John Stewart, which states that (Cap- 
tain) John Charles Anderson (then Ensign) 
on board the East India Co.’s ship Wind- 
ham, of H.M. 80th Regiment, was wounded 
during an action with the French frigate 
La Blanche, on 18 Nov., 1809, and was taken 
prisoner by the French frigate Venus on the 
22nd of the same month. Captain Anderson 
married Sophia Thomas, whose sister mar- 
ried Captain Alex. Macdonald of the 95th 
Regiment. Was the latter of the Glencoe 
family ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 

Teresa Villa, Dumfries, N.B. 


BURIAL-PLA( ‘ES OF 


usual sources of reference) as to the burial- 
places of the artists named below, who died 
on the dates shown and probably at the 
addresses given. 

(1) Louis Hague. 
well Green, Brixton). 

(2) Thomas Faed. 
John’s Wood). 


9 March, 1885 (Stock- 


17 Aug. 1900 (St. 


(3) Briton Riviere. 
Finchley Road). 

(4) James Stark. 24 March 1859 (Mor- 
nington Place, Hampstead Road). 

(5) Thomas Sidney Cooper. 7 Feb. 1902 
(‘‘ Vernon Holme,’’ Harbledown). 

(6) Charles Robert Leslie. 5 May 1859 
(Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood). 

(7) John Brett. 8 June 1902 (Putney), 

(8) Vicat Cole. 6 April 1893 (Little 
Campden House, Kensington). 


29 April 1920 (82, 


T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A, 
Lancaster. 
PAINTERS | AT GUILDHALL ART 
EXHIBITION, 1890.—Can anyone give 
short biographical particulars of the artists 


below? Pictures by them as named were 
exhibited by the collectors whose names 
are shown in brackets. Where are these 
pictures now ? 

(a) Oswald Glehn, ‘Oenone’ (W. Morley 
Pegge). 

(b) Frank Walton, ‘New Year’s Eve’ 
(C. "T. Sarris). 

(c) Henry O’Neill, ‘ Last Moments of 


Raphael’ (Lord Armstrong). 
(7d) Frank Holl, ‘ Portrait Joseph Cham- 
berlain ’ (Sir Charles Dilke). 


(e) Thomas Ireland, ‘ Avon nr. Ring- 
wood ’ (Lady Burdett-Coutts). 

(f) Robert Collinson, ‘Sunday  After- 
noon’ (W. Morley Pegge). 

(9) D. W. Wynfield, ‘The Ladies’ 


Knight’ (Ephraim Hallam), 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 


E LA HYDE IN BERKSHIRE AND 
IRELAND.—Can anyone give the con- 
nection between De La Hyde of Brimpton, 
in Berkshire, and De La Hyde of Co. Meath, 
Ireland, earlier than the pedigree in the 
Harleian Visitation of Berkshire. De 
La Hyde, or Hyde of Brimpton and Pang- 
bourne, Berks, were said to be cousins to 


| Hyde, Lord Clarendon, yet the coats-of-arms 


ARTISTS.—Infor- | 
mation is sought (unobtainable from the | ‘ 





are quite different. 
KB. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


etre DE LA DUCHESSE 
D’ABRANTES.’—Could any historian 
interested in the First Empire tell me what 
value is now placed upon these Mémoires? 
They are amusing reading, but I am not at 
all clear about the confidence they should in- 
spire. French criticism or appreciation of 
them would be very welcome. n 
A. N. 
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BE UTY SLEEP.—Where does this expres- 


sion first occur? Is it only English? If 
not, what are foreign equivalents ? 
any truth in the idea it conveys? 


Is there 


Es: 


“TIPSBURG PINFOLD.’’—Has any new 

suggestion been offered of late for this 
old crux in ‘ King Lear’ (II., ii, 9)? I see 
that Dr. E. H. Sugden, in his ‘ Topographi- 
cal Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare 
and his Fellow-Dramatists,’ proposes to ex- 
plain it as a misprint for ‘‘ Westbury Pen 
Hole.”’ 
Park, near Bristol, and not too far from 
Gloucester, where Kent and Oswald are 
wrangling. Kent, wanting an out-of-the- 
way place in which to thrash Oswald at his 
leisure, would hardly choose a pinfold; Pen 
Hole would serve much better. The mis- 
print is to be accounted for by the London 
printer’s ignorance of Pen Hole; and for 
“Westbury ’’ turned into ‘‘ Lipsburg’’ we 
are to postulate a misreading of the script. 
I have not seen any comment on this explana- 
tion of Dr. Sugden’s, and should be glad to 
hear of any and to learn what readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ think about it. 


L. E. 


REGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA. — 
Where could I find the stage history of 
Sierra’s three plays, ‘ Cancién de Cuna’ 
‘Primavera en Otofio’ and ‘Lirio entre 
Espinas.’ I need hardly say that I know 
the first has been performed in London with 
success as ‘ Gadle-song.’ I should be grate- 
ful for any bibliographical notes on Sierra. 


ae Bus 
|ARADAN. — Who was Maradan? The 
n 


; ame occurs in a satirical poem, written 
in 1835, though published about sixty years 
later, by Helen Selina, Lady Dufferin, en- 
titled ‘ The Charming Woman.’ 
I’m told that she hasn’t a penny, 
Yet her gowns would make Maradan stare; 
And I feel that her bills must be many,— 
But that’s only her husband’s affair ! 
It is amusing to observe that in 1835 this 
lady’s 
. . shoulders are rather too bare, 
And her gown’s nearly up to her knees, 
But I’m told that these charming women 
May dress themselves just as they please! 
Would gowns nearly up to her knees have 
deen pure eccentricity or an advanced mode | 
in 1835. I did not know that our short skirts 
of the last few years had had any fashion- | 


Pen Hole is a cavern in Westbury | 


able predecessors. I found the poem—which 
is amusing, but not, I think, really very 
good, in ‘The Oxford Book of. Regency 


Verse.’ 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


GPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE.— 

I am much interested in the new devel 
opments in the literature, particularly in the 
fiction, of Spanish America. Is there any 


' good critical work on the subject as a whole? 


I do not think English men of letters have 
as yet taken Spanish American much 
into account. But I may have overlooked 
some valuable paper. I should be grateful 
for any information from a friendly reader 
of  N. and: G” 

J. R. 


UFFON’S ‘NATURAL HISTORY, 

ENGLISH ABRIDGED EDITION, 1821. 
—This was ‘‘ Printed for the Editor and Sold 
by T. Tegg, Cheapside, and R. Griffin ana 
Co., Glasgow.’’ The editor in question was 
the Rev. W. Hutton, of whom I should be 
glad to have information. In two octavo 
volumes, the work is illustrated by a great 
number of engravings, mostly of S. Daven- 
port’s, but including many by G. F. 
Schroeder. Davenport is in the ‘D. N. B.’ 
but not Schroeder, of whom I should be glad 
to know something. Was he related to 
Henry Schroeder (1774-1853), who, among 
other things, was an engraver ? 

Had this abridged edition of Buffon any 
success? What other attempts have been 
made to popularise Buffon in England ? 


BD. H. A. 


HE BONHOMMES.—Who were the Bon- 
hommes of the thirteenth century, the 
site of whose house at Ashridge, after pass- 
ing through many hands is now the Bonar 
Law College? 


G. H. 


Feet OF HYMN WANTED. — Who 
wrote the hymn beginning “ Ye Watchers 
and ye Holy Ones”? The initials A. R. are 
put against it in ‘The English Hymnal.’ 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern’ does. not 
include it. TI should also like to know who 
composed the tune. ‘ 
H. dé. 


UTHOR WANTED. — I should be much 
obliged if anyone could tell me the author 
of 
“There is no death, all noble souls live on 
a in hearts they loved to bless and 
aid. 


R.W. 
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Replies. 


ST. SAVA 
(clxiii. 78). 


T. Sava (in Greek Sabbas), 1173-1236, is the | 


Serbian national saint. He was the son of 
the Serbian king Stephan Nemania, In 1186 
he entered a monastery and took the name 
Sava (his original name was Rastko). He is, 
together with hhis brother Stephan, one of the 
first Serbian writers (author of a biography 
of his father, Stephan Nemania, etc.) and he 
founded, about 1198, the celebrated monas- 
tery, Chilandar, on Mount Athos. He was 
also the first archbishop of Serbia (1219- 
1234) and died after a journey to Palestine 
in January, 1236, at Trnovo. 

As he is the national saint of Serbia, the 
folk-lore connected with his person is im- 
mensely large. In the Bosnian journal, 
Bosanska Vila (the Bosnian Fairy) there ap- 
peared in the vol. xii (Saraievo, 1897) a 
long series of articles ‘Saint Sava in the 


Folk-belief,’ and Vladimir Corovic published | 


at Belgrad in 1927 a whole book on the same | 


subject. 
As I don’t know what points of the Ser- 
bian Sava-worship would interest the querist, 


I give only one of the Serbian legends on this | 


saint from the Bosanska Vila (Vol. xii, nv. 
311), an aetiological tale: Why the children 
are not able to use their feet from the cradle. 
—Saint Sava took a lamb and threw it over 
the church. Its mother did not show any 
fear. As the lamb fell on its 


| went to his tent and prayed. 
feet, Sava | 


blessed it that it may run as soon as it comes | 


into the world. So he did also with many 
other animals, and then he took a child. The 
mother ran to the other side of the church 
and caught the child in her Jap. For this 
St. Sava cursed her that she must carry her 
child a whole year, before it learns to use its 
legs, and so it is till now with all children. 

This accidental sample of Serbian St. 
Sava legends is, of course, connected with the 


| the tent piled up in blocks. 


| met their request with jeers 


old Greek legend of the goddess Demeter and | 


the son of Celeus. Are other versions of the 
tale known ? 
Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


St. Sava was a Servian prince who, 
unknown to his devoted parents, slipped 
away from a hunting party and_ be- 
took himself to Mount Athos, where 
he became a monk, renowned for his 
austerities. On the death of his father, 


he was recalled by his brother, Stephen 
II, who had received the title of king 
from Honorius III; the saint busied 
himself with organizing the Church in Ser- 
via, founding monasteries and sees, which 
he filled with monks from the Chalcidice. 
During a visit to the East he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Servia by the patriarch Her- 
man, and the Byzantine Emperor granted 
the Servians the privilege of choosing their 
own archbishops and consecrating them in 
Servia, so as to avoid the long and danger- 
ous journey to Constantinople. Thus St. 
Sava came to be regarded as the founder of 
an independent national Church in Servia, 


though the separation from Rome — it 
was none too popular with the Servian 
peasants in the thirteenth century — was 


consummated somewhat later. St. Sava was 
an unwearied traveller who brought back 
many precious gifts to the monks of Mount 
Athos, whither he had retired with the per- 
mission of the Pope. Rome honours his 
memory on 14 Jan. 

Besides being a statesman and an 
organiser, St. Sava was a great wonder- 
worker. Sent at the head of an embassy to 
appease the wrath of the King of Hungary, 
who regarded himself as an overlord of Ser- 
via, he met that monarch on a day of tropical 
heat. The King asked for ice to cool the 
wine of his guests, but when the servants 
came to the place where the ice had been 
stored, they found that it had melted. All 
were much perturbed except St. Sava, who 
A storm burst, 
the wind howled, the lightnings flashed and 
when the sky cleared ice was found around 
On another 
occasion, when he was lying ill on a vessel 
coming from Jerusalem, he said that he 
could eat some fish. His disciples implored 
the captain to let down a net, but the cap- 
tain, occupied with a storm that was raging, 
and _ abuse. 
Thereupon a wave, bursting over the ship, 
left a fish on the breast of the invalid, who 
was not even wet with the inundation. 
Nothing could have been humbler than the 
apology of the captain, completely staggered 
as he was at this proof of the distinction of 
his passenger. Nor has St. Sava ceased to 
interest himself in the country of which he 
is the patron saint. In 1916 at Kumanova, 
when the Bulgarians were threatening the 
rear of the Servian army, in the very crisis 
of the conflict he is said to have been seen, 
a shining figure, in a chariot with white 
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steeds, beckoning the Servian soldiers on to | 
victory. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


This Serbian prince, whose name was 
Rastko, was the youngest son of Stefan 
Nemanya, the Great Zupan of Serbia, and 
died in 1236. He secretly left his 
father’s court, and retired to a convent in 
Mount Athos, where he became a monk, and 
founded the Serbian Autokephal Church, of 
which he was archbishop. He was a great 
patron of education, and is regarded among 
the Serbs as a saint, and as one of their 
greatest statesmen. ; 

He is the patron saint of Serbian children, 
and his festival is always observed by them 


as a holiday. — 


REES AND THEIR OWNERS (cliv. 299; 
clv. 177; clxi. 89). — It seems to be a 
widely spread belief that trees dry in the 
hour of death of the man who grafted them. | 
See Wilhelm Mannhardt, ‘ Antike Wald- 
und Feldkulte,’ i, ‘ Der Baumkuitus der Ger- 
manen und ihrer Nachbarstémme,’ Berlin, 
1875, p. 9, and Paul Sébillot, ‘Le pagan- | 
isme contemporain chez les peuples celto- | 
latins,’ Paris, 1908, p. 250. 


Orro F. Basler. | 
| 


(OVENTRY GUILD NAMES (celxiii. 78). | 
—John Ipstones. In a ‘Survey of Staf- 
fordshire ’ (London, 1844) by the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, D.D., F.S.A., are the following 
references : — 


P. 139. Theres dwelled some time at Creswall 
a race of gentlemen of the same name, whereof 
the last, sir Henry by name, was a knight. | 
From the Creswalls it came to John de Withers, 
who called himself Ipstones (I think), by 
descent. From Ipstones it came to Ranulph 
Brereton (I am sure) by descent; for John de | 
Withers, alias Ipstones, has issue William Ip- 
stones, who had issue Alice .. . 

P. 166. In Henry the Second’s time William 
Bagod was lord of Blimenhull, it being then his 
seat; and, 9 Edw. II. John de Ipstones, as I 
suppose, was lord, both of Blimenhull and 
Brinton, a lordship adjoining to Blimenhull. 

P. 499. Like a mile lower is Ipstones. 20 
Cong. Robert de Stadford held Hulstone of the | 
king; and, about Edward the First’s or Second’s 
time, one sir John de Ipstones, knt. whose | 
father had married the daughter and heir of | 
sir Henry de Cresswell, knt. was lord thereof. | 
Sir John Tpstones had issue William, who | 
lived 22 Rich. II. and had issue Alice, married | 
to sir Raufe, second son of sir William Brere- | 
ton, as you may see where I speak of Cresswell. | 


GeorGE J. BINNs. 


| presenting his 
| funeral hymn ends :—‘‘ Lament 
’ 


| it, pertuso fritillo. 
| lady in the Spectator, No. 597. 


| about 


| the title 


| the ‘‘ fritellaria.’’ 


| gun it. 


HE FRITILLARY (MELEAGRIS) 
(clxiii. 77).—Fritillaria is ‘‘ from fritil- 
lus, a chess-board ; alluding to the chequered 
sepals of the flowers,’’ according to Paxton’s 
‘Botanical Dictionary.’ Classical scholars 
will hardly agree to this. “It is certain,” 
says Mayor on Juvenal, xiv. 5, “‘ that tne 


| fritillus was used for shaking and throwing 


the dice.’ In Seneca’s ‘ Apocolocyntosis,’ 
the virulent attack on the Emperor Claudius 
reception in Heaven, his 
ye poets 
new, and ye especially who have made great 


| gains by shaking the ‘ dice-box’ (concusso 
| fritillo).”’ 


Finally Claudius is condemned to throw 
dice in a box with a hole in the bottom of 
Fritilla is a gambling 
Gerard 


in his ‘Herbal’ appears to be 


| responsible for taking the dice-box as a 


chequer-board, the two being used together. 


The Romans had a game something like our 
backgammon. Parkinson, in his ‘ Garden of 


Pleasant Flowers,’ is a little more cautious 
‘the word Fritillus, which divers 
doe take for the Chesse borde or table where- 
on they play.’’ He notices the plant under 
“‘ checkerd Daffodill’’ but prefers 
himself to call it the “‘checkerd Lilly.”’ 
Bacon in his Essay ‘Of Gardens’ joins 
‘“‘ the early tulippa’”’ and other flowers with 
He may, however, be 
referring to the Crown Imperial, F. im- 
perialis, which was well-known in Eliza- 
bethan times. Matthew Arnold (‘ Letters,’ i, 


| 222) had the fritillary in his mind, when he 


was thinking of ‘ Thyrsis’ but had not be- 
For the popularity of the flower 
among Oxford men see the ‘Idlehurst’ of 
John Halsham. The ‘ Book of Flowers’ by 
K. Tynan and F. Maitland gives some un- 
usual names and says that the fritillary fol- 


| lowed the path of the Romans, springing 


up wherever they came. I do not know the 
authority for this statement. The plant is 
most abundant on the Loddon at Strathfield- 
saye and sold for charity. See the late 
Canon Vaughan’s ‘ Music of Wild Flowers,” 
chap. xvii, ‘ Fritillaries.’ See also H. S. 
Salt in ‘The Call of the Wild Flower’ 
under ‘ Quaintness in Flowers.’ Fritillaries 
appear twice in Chap. Ixiv. of the ‘ Raven- 
shoe’ of Henry Kingsley as adorning a 
meadow near Maidenhead. Gilbert White in 
his ‘ Journals,’ published in fuller form in 
1931, notices the plant twice in April and 
once in May. 
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The butterflies called “ Fritillaries ’ ”? were | 


named much later than the flower. 

The ‘Flora of Oxfordshire,’ by G. C. 
Druce, gives what is known of its appearance 
in that county. In ‘The Language of 
Flowers’ by Anne Pratt and T. Miller, 
put down as me aning ‘‘ persecution.” 


Hilderic Friend in ‘ Flowers and 
’ (p. 428) tells us 


Sometimes the whole head 
when we speak of a certain kind of Lily 
(Fritillaria Meleagris) as the Snake’s-head. The 
same flower bears other natural history asso- 
ciations, being known as Turkey-hen-flower and 
Guinea-hen- flower. 


Mr. King tells us that he has found the name 
of “ Lazarus-Bell,” given in the neighbourhood 
of Credition (near Exeter) to what is more 
generally known as the Snake’s-head Lily 
(Fritillaria Meleagris), a somewhat rare native 
plant. Another name for it, which at first 
seems just as unintelligible, is Leopard Lily. 


The Rev. 
Flower Lore 


In both cases, however, these names are pro- 
bably corruptions. ‘Lazarus Bell” seems to 
have been originally ‘‘ Lazar’s Bell,” and the 


flower must have been called from its likeness | 


to the small bell which the “ lazar ” was bound 
to wear on his person, so that its tinkling might 
give warning of his ‘approach. The checked, 
scaled marking of the flower also suggested a 
connection with the leper; and ‘ ‘ Leopard Lily ” 
is no doubt to be exp ained as “Leper’s Lily.” 
It need hardly be added that these names are 
now quite without understood meaning; al- 
chen, when a leper’s hospital was attached to 
every large town, they would have been intelli- 
gible enough. (ibid. p. 490). 


Richard Folkard, Junior’s, ‘ Plant 
and Lyrics,’ pp. 347-8, I 


and in 
Lore, Lengends, 
find as follow :— 


The origin of the Fritillaria, or Crown Im- 
perial is given by Rapin in the following lines: 
“Then her gay gilded front the Imperial 
Crown 
Erects aloft, 
O’erlooks the subject plants, 
they 
Wait round, and homage to her highness pay; 
High on the summit of her stem arise 
Leaves in a verdant tuft of largest size; 
Below this tuft the gilded blossoms bent, 
Like golden cups reversed, are downwards 
sent; 
But in one view collected they compose 


and with a scornful frown 
while humbly 


A crown-like form, from whence her name 
arose, ; a 

No flower aspires in pomp and state more 
high, 


Nor, ae her odour with her beauty vie, 
Would lay a juster claim to majesty. 

A Queen she was whom ill report belied, 
And a rash husband’s jealousy destroyed ; 


it is 


is indicated, as | 


| 


| Imperiale. 


| his novel, 


| been heard of since that time, 


Till spent with grief was to a_ blossom 
changed, 

Yet only changed as to her human frame: 

She kept th’ Imperial beauty and the name; 

Scandal, though false, the fair thus rudely 
treats, 

And always the most fair with most injus- 


tice meets.’ 


(R. Rapin, “De Hortorum Cultura”: 
Gardiner’s trans. 1665), This flower is a native 
of Persia, and was for sometime known as 
Lilium Persicum. According to Madame de 
Genlis, it derived its majestic nanie of Crown 
Imperial from the celebrated Guirlande de 
Julie. The Duke de Montausier, on New Year’s 
Day, 1634, presented his bride, Julie de Ran- 
bouillet, with a magnificent album, on the 
vellum leaves of which were painted a series 
of flowers, with appropriate verses. The prin- 
cipal poem was by Chapelain, who chose this 
Persian Lily as his theme, and knowing the 
bride to be a great admirer of Gustavus 
Adolphus, represented in his verses that the 
flower sprang from the life-blood of the Swedish 
King when he fell mortally wounded on the field 
of Lutzen; adding that had this hero gained the 
imperial crown he would have offered it with 
his hand to Julie, but as the fates had meta- 
morphosed him into this flower, it was presen- 
ted to her under fhe name of La Couronne 
In later days, the flower received 
the name of Fritillaria (trom fritillus, a dice 
box, the usual companion of the chequer-board), 
because its blossoms are chequered with purple 
and white or yellow. 


This seems to confuse the 
Imperialis and Meleagris. 
L. E. O’HANton oF Orror. 


THOMAS. WHITGREAVE: M.I.: ‘‘ XX” 

(clxili. 78).—F. Marion Crawford, in 
‘ Doctor Claudius,’ calls the Cus- 
tom House officials ‘‘ cheery well-fed men, 
who know the green side of a XX,’’ and gives 
a footnote to the effect that it means “‘ twenvy 
dollars.’’ 


varieties 


L. E. O'H. 


EGEND OF A SCOTTISH EARLDOM 
(clxiii, 12, 84). — With all respect to 
Mr. Askew, whom I thank for his attempt 
to answer my query, there is no ‘‘confusion 
in its material facts.’ The Bosville romance 
has nothing whatever to do with the story 
I am trying to elucidate, which relates not 
to anybody’s legitimacy, but to the adven- 
tures of a Scottish earl after the °45. If 
there is a Scottish earldom which has never 
it should not 


| be a matter of insuperable difficulty to ascer- 


Driv’n from his bed and court the fields she | 


ranged, 


| tain its name. 
LK. 
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ARLAXTON MANOR: DE LIGNE: | 
GEGORY (clxii. 317, 357, 373, 407, 449; | 
clxiii. 34, 83).—D. M. V. enquires to whom | 
this manor belonged about 1500. The reply is 
not simple, for, as in many other parishes, 
there were at that time several manors, or | 
fees, so that when on Aug. 24, 1619, the | 
capital mansion-house, the moated site of | 
which is in the village, was sold by John and | 
Susan Bluett to Daniel de Luigne, there | 
went with it, besides other properties, the | 
manors or lordships, situate in Harlaxton, | 
commonly known as Bruce Fee, Swinford 
Fee, Makender Fee, al.: Hall’s Fee. The 
history of these can only be sketched. | 
In 1086 there was no manor, the whole | 
lordship being in soke of Grantham; when | 
about 1125 the Empress Maude, as lady of | 
Grantham, gave it to William the Chamber- | 
lain of Tancarville, it was by service of ten | 
knights, each being endowed with ten librates 
—fixed rent—of land in the soke, but they 
owed their service to the King only as Duke 
of Normandy. Some of these holdings were 
wholly or in part established in Harlaxton, 
and became above fees or manors. The Bruce | 
Fee was originally given to the family of | 
Rouen (Rothomagus), and passing from them | 
by heiresses, underwent sundry vicissitudes, 
till it reverted to the chief lord, John, Earl 
Warenne, 1325-47; he gave it to Sir John 
de Brewes, hence its name; Brewes died in | 
1363. Later it was found that this grant 
had not had the King’s licence, so it 
escheated to the then chief lord, Edmund, 
Earl of Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York. 
It was sub-let about 1416, and then descended | 
with the Swinford Fee. 
That Fee was first given to the de Morti- | 
mers, later of Ricard’s Castle, and they held 
it till 1340, when Constantine conveyed it to 
Edmund de Swynford and Beatrice his wife, 
apparently daughter of Constantine. Later 
it passed by heiresses to the Belesbys, and 
to the Hiltons of Irnham, Lincs. ; then to | 
the Thimbelbys who were holding it about | 
1500. John Thimbelby of Irnham conveyed | 
this manor about 1580 to John Bluet. 
The Makender—a corruption of Malcon- | 
duit—Fee was given to de Criketot, and Wil- | 
liam of that name was living 1173, when 
his heiress married William de Malconduit. | 
From the middle of the next century the Fee 
drops out of sight till 1500, when there was 
a bailiff of Malconduit Fee. It comprised 
the ground on which the moated capital man- | 
slon came to be built; local tradition called 
this a hunting lodge of John of Gaunt, which 


| inconvenience’ will 





| it may have been when his brother, the Duke 


of York, was lord of Grantham, but there is 
no record to confirm this. The Fee had come 


| to be called Hall’s before 1539, probably from 
| some association with Thomas Hall, a rich 


wool-merchant of Grantham. The quit- 
claim by Thos. Maltby of Grantham, which 
D. M. V. mentions, may throw light on this 
occupancy. I have not a note of that deed. 
The Bluets were merchants of the Staple, 

and also had association with Grantham. 

ALFRED WELBY, 

Lt.-Colonel. 
18 Chester Street, S.W.1. 

FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH 
NOMENCLATURE (clxiii. 43, 80). — 
Camden, in his remarks re Christian Names, 
states: ‘‘ But two Christian names are rare 
in England; and I only remember now his 
Majesty, who was named Charles James, as 
the Prince his son Henry Frederick; and 
among private men, Thomas Maria Wingfield 
and Sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby.” ‘N., 
and Q.’ has many early references to double 
Christian names, and several of recent date. 
I have glanced through notes of hundreds 
of Baptisms of persons of my surname, in my 
possession, of dates prior to 1714, and I 


| agree with Sin Herbert MAxWELL, 


The Calendars of Births at Somerset House 
— commencing 1 July, 1837 — show many 
double Christian names; in some cases I 


| know that one of these is a family surname. 


Camden also states that ‘‘ Whereas in late 
years Surnames have been given for Christian 
names among us, and no where else in Christ- 
endome ; although many dislike it, for that 
ensue, nevertheless it 
seemeth to proceed from hearty good will 
and affection of the Godfathers to shew their 


| love, or from a desire to continue and propa- 
| gate their own names to succeeding ages. . 


” 
. 


I give four examples of Southam surname 


| having as the second Christian name the sur- 


name of their mother’s father; these are 
prior to 1837. 
1732, Thomas Corbet. 
1795, Samuel Phillips (my great-uncle). 
1820, John Downes (my uncle). 
1821, Joseph Stuchfield. 
Personally, as many surnames have become 


| very common, I think it a good idea to give 
| children, sons especially, a family surname 


as one Christian name; it enables people to 
distinguish the various families. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Some years ago I transcribed the Registers 
of this 


parish (Appledore, Kent). The 
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earliest double Christian name mentioned is 
that in the baptism of Mary Anna, daugh- 
ter of William and Ruth Strong, 4 Aug., 
1670. There are not more than half-a-dozen 
before the beginning of the last century. 


F. Witi1am Cock. 


“ QENLAC ” (clxiii. 56; s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia ’).--The attack upon Freeman’s 
use of this name for the battle of Hastings 
in the late Dr. J. H. Round’s ‘ Feudal Eng- 
land,’ 1895, and re-issue 1909, should be 
noted. Round considered ‘‘ Senlac’’ was a 
French name and that the occurrence, in 
later days, of ‘‘ Santlachae’’ as a local field- 
name, did not avail against a French origin, 
or prove that this open down, in days before 
the Conquest, could have borne such a title. 


R.S.8. 
CORY: HOLE 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 


OGER: LITTLETON: 
(clxiii. 291).—Burke, 


1846, gives two marriages: John Boger, Esq., | 


Captain North Devon Militia, married 


Eulalia, dau. of Arscott Coham, M.D.; and | 


John Boger, of Wolsdon, Cornwall, married 
Lucy, dau. of Samuel Hext (d. 1800), of Tre- 
narren, Cornwall. 
occurs in the query. 
has an index, which I often find useful. 
Rk. 8S. B. 


MEANING OF THE WORD 

SHIP ” (clxii. 463; clxiii. 47, 83). — 
This village, Appledore, is still spoken of by 
the older inhabitants 


by charter. It certainly also had its own 
hhorseholder and constable in contradistinction 
to the other hamlet in the parish called The 
Hoath or Heath. 

F. Witit1am Cock. 


The following extracts from J. F. Archi- 
bold’s work on the Poor Law (1898) may pro- 
vide some insight into the question :— 

What is a township or village was often a 
question of some difficulty to determine. A 
township always has a coristable appointed for 


it; and so indicative is that circumstance of | 
the place being a township that Buller J. is | 


reported to have said that wherever there is 
a constable there is a township. 


Further on in the same connection he pro- 
ceeds :— 


Besides the place for which it was sought 
to have overseers separately appointed being a 
township or village, it was necessary to show 
that the parish in which it was situate could 
not collectively have the beefit of the Statute 


I see the name Eulalia | 
This edition of Burke | 


“TOWN- | 


as ‘‘ the town.’”’ It | 
is stated that this is because it had a market | 


of Elizabeth, which, however, did not mean 
that it was impossible to execute the statute 
within the whole parish collectively, but that 
it was inconvenient (i). And it was not neces- 
sary to prove that it was thus inconvenient at 
the time of the passing of the Statute of Charles 
(14 Car. 2.c.12. $.21); if it had become so since, 
| and were so at the time of applying to have 
| overseers appointed to one of the townships, it 
| would have been sufficient (i). Where the ses- 
sions, on motion, ordered a parish to be thus 
divided, and the different townships afterwards 
acted upon it for forty years, the order of ses- 
| sions then coming before the Court of King’s 
Bench, that court held it to be bad, as it stated 
no inability in the parish to reap the benefit 
of the Statute of Elizabeth; and it was said that 
the sessions had no authority to make such 
an order, except on appeal. 

The definition of a village is treated fully 
in the manual and several instances are 
produced to illustrate the definition. 


H. ASKeEw. 


HE DOONES OF EXMOOR (clxiii. 44, 

81, 102).—About thirty years since the 
| well-known antiquary, J. C. Cox, contributed 
a paper on this subject to the Athenaeum. 


W. Hd 


THE LIONESS IN THE FABLE (elxiii. 

12, 47).—The fable referred to is one of 
| the forty-one fables of Lokman. It is No. 11 
in an Arabic edition of them published with 
| a translation into French by Cherbonneau. 








| There was a second issue of this book in 
| 1864, and it is this which I have consulted. 
The same subject is there said to have been 
treated by ‘‘ Aesop, 215.” 


San Francisco. 


OURCE WANTED (clxii. 391, 449).—“ Once 
Aboard the Lugger and the Girl is 
Mine.” — I have looked carefully through 
the whole of Cumberland’s Musical Dramas 
and Operas — ‘ Amelia,’ ‘A Summer’s Tale,’ 
‘The Armorer,’ ‘ The Widow of Delphi,’ ‘ The 
Jew of Mogadore,’ and the comedy ‘The Sailor's 
Daughter,’ and ‘Once aboard the lugger and 
the Girl is Mine ” is in none of these. I have 
also looked through the other comedies with- 
out finding it; and have examined Burnand’s 
‘ Black-eyed Susan’ for it unsuccessfully. 


LEo NEWMARK. 


(clxili. 79). * 
| 1, The gentleman who “burnt his boats 

was Agathocles, Tyrant of Syracuse. — I he de- 
tails will be found in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography,’ s.v. Agathocles. This is worth re- 
cording, for most dictionaries (even von 
give all sorts of more recent instances, an 

some years ago 1 had an infinity of trouble 
in tracing the phrase back to what seems to be 
the original incident that started the expression. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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The Problem of the North-West Frontier, 
1890-1908. By C. Collin Davies. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


We have here not only a fine piece of work 
but also a statement of problems and 
judgment of attempts at solution for which 
claim to be authoritative can reasonably be 
made. Captain Davies writes from official 
documents and original sources, some of 
which, like the Secret Border Reports in the | 
Political Department of the India Office, are 
not generally available. He quotes with ap- 
proval Lord Curzon’s remark in 1904: ‘‘ No 
man who has read a page of Indian history 
will ever prophesy about the frontier.’’ 
While the first two chapters on Frontier 
Policy (‘The Imperial Problems’ and ‘ The 
Local Problem’) and the ‘Summary of 
Policy and Concluding Remarks,’ which 
closes the book, together give us the factors 
and the group of situations which have pro- 
duced the reasons of that remark, those in- 
tervening amply supply its justification in 
history. Certain principles, however, 
emerge as one follows the varied story, so that 
the reader can anticipate for himself some 
part of our author’s conclusions. The chief 
is recognition that the frontier problem, 
which, from the British side, though complex, 
makes one thing, is, from the Indian side, 
a matter of so many parts and so many and 
deep-going differences that it is definitely a 
mistake to seek for anything approaching a 
single all-embracing solution. Measures 
must be directly adjusted region by region to 
the local conditions ; they must also be viewed | 
as subject to change in time. Another 
point—illustrated often and most signally by 
the troubles with the Mahsuds—is the neces- 
sity for adapting measures of control to the 
social, political and ethical ideas of the 
people affected. It is here that the history 
of British administration in India while it 
has scored some astonishing successes—such 
as those of Jacob and Sandeman—has also 
sustained several failures, brought about by | 
the misreading, idealistic or simply inac- 
curate, of the minds of native tribes. Be- 
sides its own intrinsic difficulties, we trace, 
in their effect on the frontier problem, the 
difficulties arising from ill-directed interfer- 
ence by the Government at home, and the 
difficulty, smaller on a merely theoretic 
view but practically very great, arising from 
the arms traffic with hostile tribes on the 








frontier. More than once we find attempts 
at the settlement of the frontier frustrated 
by this, and even see British troops worse 
equipped with arms than the tribesmen 
opposed to them. It is another of many 
examples of the curious passivity, not so 
much of Governments as of civilised man in 
regard to commerce. A seller will sell to 
any buyers who will pay his price, though 
it be to provide them with the means of des- 
troying his own country, or defeating the 
main objects of its policy. 

Captain Davies, though not denying the 
influence of economic factors in frontier un- 
rest, would lay greater stress on that of poli- 
tical propaganda. With this he would join 
the baneful effects of party politics at home. 
On the whole, in spite of some reservations, 
he would lead us to think well of British 
organisation and administration of the 
Indian frontier. The next practical improve- 

ents upon which he would concentrate activ- 
ity are better and more numerous roads and 
railways, and the systematic doubling of 
both. He reminds us, though, that however 
perfect we contrive to make the frontier and 
its communications, we must still fall back 
upon British predominance in the Persian 
Gulf as the ultimate guarantee of its safety, 
for any power which should possess itself of 
a naval base in the Gulf, would be able, if 
the British lost the supremacy of the sea, 
to outflank us at the frontier and invade 
India in our rear. All the warnings of past 
wisdom, despite the changes of the times, 
have not become obsolete. 


The Fairbanks of Sheffield, 1688 to 1848. By 
T. Walter Hall. (Sheffield: J. W. North- 
end). 

‘THE work on Sheffield of our correspond- 

ent, Mr. T. Watter HALL, needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. In the book be- 
fore us he deals with one of the most attrac- 
tive subjects he has yet taken up. There 
exists at Sheffield, in the possession of Mr. 

Reginald D. Bennett, a collection of thou- 

sands of maps, plans, sections, elevations, 

surveys, and field-books — together with an 
immense number of letters, diaries and other 
office material—known as the Fairbank Col- 
lection. These are the papers and_ re- 
cords of four generations of surveyors whose 
services, first to Sheffield and, its neighbour- 
hood and then toother districts of the North 
of England — especially in the times when 
surveying was an art yet in its early develop- 
ment—can hardly be overrated. It is the 


| cartographic material in the collection which 
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is above all to be prized. The owners of land | 
in Sheffield in the eighteenth century were | 
clearly glad to avail themselves of the skill of | 
the Fairbanks, with their relatively new art; 
and by 1771 the surveys of holdings had so 
well covered the locality that William Fair- 
banks, second of the name, could publish a 
street-map. This, as the town expanded, 
was brought up-to-date in 1797, and again 
by the next Fairbank generation in 1808. 
The three maps are still in use, and the field- 
books, containing the outlines and exact 
measurements upon which they were based, | 
form one of the best series in the Collection. 
The first William Fairbank, whose family 
seems to have come from Westmorland to | 
Halifax and thence to Sheffield, was school- 
master as well as surveyor, and there is 
plenty of record of his school remaining. The 
second William’s achievements as surveyor, 
and the activity they forced upon him, were 
perhaps the most remarkable of all. In par- 
ticular, he was a great constructor of roads. 
His son Josiah carried on the family tradi- 
tion most worthily in road and reservoir con- | 
struction and in the valuation of town areas. 
His son, with too much on his hands, was | 
broken down by anxieties arising out of 
the railway panic of 1844-5, and died com- 
paratively young, thus ending the history of 
the firm. 

After a compact but sufficient account of 
the family, we have, in the bulk of this vol- 
ume, the reproduction of between seventy and 
eighty surveys and sketches, mostly as set 
down in the field-books—some from building 
books. Full notes are appended, pointing 
out the several points of significance. To 
any student of cartography and surveying, 
this fine, exact old work cannot but be of 
great interest; to the local historian, it is 
needless to say, even this small selection from 
an immense mass of material offers a good 
harvest. We can but echo Mr. Hall’s hope 
that eventually this unique collection will 
find a home among the Sheffield archives, 
though for the present its friends may be 











satisfied that it is being safeguarded with all 
the care its unique value may justly claim. 


WE have received yet another of the beau- 
tiful Oxford reprints in facsimile of early 
literary pieces. This is that of a hitherto un- 
known edition, of Dryden’s ‘ Epilogue spoken 
to the King at the opening of the Play-house 
at Oxford,’ on March 19, 1681 (3s. 6d. net). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was discovered some fifteen months a 
in Christ Church Library, bound in a volume 
of Restoration pamphlets presented by Lewis 
Atterbury (1656-1731). It was printed by L, 
Litchfield, jun., at Oxford—no doubt printed 
and used for the occasion—and, as Mr. His. 
cock’s Note from which we are quoting states, 
‘““may well claim the honour of being Dry- 
den’s first broadside.”’ 

Tue Cambridge University Press have 
brought out a useful little five-shilling book 


| by Mr. E. E. Reynolds, entitled Ourselves 


and the Community. It is designed for 


| associations of young people—to show what 


is involved in playing the part of a good 
citizen under the conditions in this country, 
and gives detailed information about the 
organization alike of local and national gov- 
ernment, with chapters also on the British 
People overseas and on the League of 
Nations. It is well arranged and pleasantly 
written, is compact, yet not inhumanly s0; 
in fact is admirably well adapted for its pur- 
pose. Another book we have received, called 
The Western Isles, by W. C. Mackenzie 


| (Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 6s. net), gives 


a historical sketch of the Isles, relates a 
number of their traditions, and discusses 
their place-names. The stories, in particu- 
lar, are attractive—and so is the history of 
what Mr. Mackenzie calls the Celtic period. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
—— to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


| article which has already appeared, corres 
| pondents are requested to 


ive within paren- 
he exact heading— 


theses—immediately after t 
e numbers of the series, volume and page 


th 
| at which the contribution in question is to 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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